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‘L' on 1825 quarter means 
lower value, not lucky find 

By Roger Boye 

This week's column answers more questions 
from Tribune readers. 

Q-I have an 1825 quarter In fine condition 
counter stamped with the letter "L." Does 
this mark mean "lean" as to the coin's silver 
content, and does the mark lower the coin's value?- 
J. R., Downers Grove. 

A-It's impossible to know for sure what the letter 
signifies, but most likely, someone stamped the first 
letter of his last name in the coin. Unfortunately, the 
defacement significantly lowers the collector value 
of your keepsake. 

Q-Hidden in our safe-deposit box is an extremely 
unusual coin, dated 1933, that has the words "United 
States of America, Filipinas, one centavo." Can you 
help us identify it?-K. G., Skokie. 

A-You own a coin from the Philippines that 
retails for 50 cents in "fine condition." At the end of 
the Spanish-American War in 1898, Spain ceded the 
Philippines to the U.S. The island country became 
independent in 1946. 

Q-As an avid metal detector bug, I've acquired a 
great many coins. But the nickels that come out of 
the ground are usually quite dark because of tar-
nishing. I've been unable to figure out how to bring 
back the nickel color. Do you have any ideas?-M. 
H., Chicago. 

A-Just let them be. A few chemicals will restore 
the color, but often they harm the metal and coin 
design. 

A rare-date nickel showing little or no wear, but 
heavily tarnished, is still a desirable keepsake. 

Q-Could you tell me what a one-ounce Mississippi 
River Parkway medal issued in 1970, .999 pure 
silver, is worth?-G. K., Darien.  

A-Most medals made by private mints in the last 
20 years are worth the value of their metal content 
only. Relatively few people collect medals [com-
pared with the number of people who collect coins], 
and the medal market is saturated. Your piece 
might fetch about $9 at current silver prices. 

Q-For a school project I need to know who first 
used coins as money. Also, what did the earliest 
coins look like?-S. A., Chicago. 

A-Most scholars credit the ancient Lydians with 
inventing coins around 650 B.C. The earliest coins 
were small metal blobs bearing a square punch 
mark on one side indicating the value. 

By about 550 B.C., the Greeks placed designs of 
simple objects-such as an animal or plant-on one 
side of the metal disc. And after 500 B.C. they were 
making coins out of gold and silver. 